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TO DEAL WITH A QUARRELSOME 
NEIGHBOR. 


HOW 


In the summer of 1887, being at the house of 
an aged friend, he related an interesting illustra- 
tion of the proverb, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” which happened to himself years 
before. 

At that time animals of various kinds were 
allowed to run the roads unattended, and were 
often very troublesome. At the house of my 
friend, the lane or lawn leading to the public 
road was very wide, and furnished a supply of 
grass which was tempting to the wandering 
cattle. He had an unusually valuable dog, 
which he had trained to drive out any stray ani- 
mals which might enter the lane. This the dog 
usually did very judiciously, and without injur- 
ing them. But one day, when the fences were 
down from some cause, it so happened that the 
oxen of a near neighbor trespassed, and when 
the dog as usual attempted to eject them, one 
resisted, and attacked the dog. This probably 
roused the anger of the guardian of the premises, 
and he seized the offending ox near the tip of 
the tail, and in the struggle bit off a small piece. 

When his owner returned home towards even- 
ing and learned what had taken place, he was 
much concerned; and next day called on the 
owner of the injured animal, who received him 
rather coldly. However, after a little general 
conversation, my friend spoke of the accident, 
when his neighbor exclaimed in an excited man- 
ner, “I will kill the dog within a week,” and 
repeated the same threat. He was a resolute 
man, who generally carried out whatever he had 
determined upon. 

My friend mildly reasoned with him, and said 
the dog was a very valuable one, which he 
should be sorry to lose; that the dog was not to 
blame, for he had trained him to do that very 
thing—keep stragglers away ; that, therefore, the 
blame must rest on himself; and he queried with 
his neighbor whether he would kill him. “ No,” 
said the man, “I will not kill you.” Well, said 
my friend, I will make thee a proposition, I 
have in my barn-yard twenty or more head of 
cattle, fully as good as thine which has been in- 
jured. Thou may drive thy animal to my yard, 
and take in exchange for it, any one of mine 
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thou may select.” 
won’t do that.” 

“Well, then, I'll make another proposition. 
Fix thy own price on thy ox ; and whatever thou 
say’st it is worth, I will pay thee.” 

“No, I won’t do that.’ 

“Then I will make a third proposition, say 
how much injury thou thinks the dog has done 
to thy beast,—I will leave it altogether to thee 
to determine—and I will pay for the damage.” 

The anger of the neighbor by this time had 
abated ; he saw that it was one of those accidents 
which happen without any bad intention, and 
he refused to receive any compensation, and 
they parted in friendship. Thus an incident, 
which easily might have led to permanent aliena- 
tion and disturbance of the peace of the neigh- 
borhood, really tended to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship and good will. 

The following incident, translated from the 
German, furnishes another illustration of the 
effect produced on unreasonable men by patient 
forbearance and friendly remonstrance. 


“No,” was the reply, “I 


A Christian peasant was greatly tried by the 
unkindness of a neighbor. They had formerly 
been good friends, but since the one had found 
the Saviour, the other had left nothing untried 
to exhaust the patience of the Christian, and in 
every way to torment and trouble him. But in 
vain. Our friend, through God’s help, kept his 
eyes fixed on the footsteps of his Master, of whom 
we read in 1 Peter ii. 21-23; but the more pa- 
tient he was the more he had to endure. Just 
before the cutting of the “after-grass,” the un- 
kind neighbor had driven through the still un- 
mown fields of our poor friend. There was no 
necessity for him to drive that way, and when 
he was entreated in a friendly way to do so no 
more, the short answer was returned: “I shall 
drive through your meadows as often as it pleases 
me; if you wish, you can summon me.” 

Our friend went quietly home and laid the 
matter before Him who judgeth righteously. At 
the next hay harvest the man mowed a large 
piece in the meadow belonging to his believing 
neighbor. Again the Christian went in all friend- 
liness to him, and asked him why he acted thus, 
could he not see the boundary stones? 

“Yes, certainly I can see them,” said the 
other; “but it pleases me to do this. If you 
like, you can summon me; if I am convicted, I 
will pay. But your meadow I am determed to 
mow.” 

This was almost more than our poor friend 
could bear, but he looked to his crucified Saviour, 
and his heart became still. 

The time of the “ after-grass” came on again. 
When our brother rose one morning, he found 
his whole meadow mowed by his neighbor, who 
was beginning to dry the grass for himself. “I 
cannot keep silence any longer ; it is too much,” 
thought our friend; “there is no course left to 
me but to go to law.” Early the next morning he 
got ready to go to the neighboring town and see 
the magistrate. His neighbor saw him and called 
after him: 
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“Are you going to summon me? You can 
go, for all I care, if you have got the courage.” 

Our friend went silently on. He arrived too 
early at the town, and went to spend the waiting 
time with a true friend and brother, who was a 
cobbler. “ Why here so early ?” asked his friend, 
as he appeared. 

“T am going to the magistrate,” answered the 
poor man, rather hesitatingly (1 Cor. vi. 1, 4, 7). 

“To the magistrate? What business have you 
with him?” asked the cobbler. 

Our friend told him all his trouble; how his 
unkind neighbor had treated him, and how he 
had at last decided to make an end of the affair. 

“Ts it not trying?” said he, in conclusion. 

“ Yes, it is trying, that I must allow,” answer- 
ed the cobbler ; “ but tell me, is the meadow your 
property ?” 

“Yes, certainly ! I inherited it from my father, 
and he from his father, who bought it. I have 
the titledeeds at home; I am certain it is my 
lawful possession.” 

“Tf it is your property, then you are at liberty 
to summon your neighbor,” replied the cobbler, 
with some emphasis. 

After a pause he again said: “ But are you 
sure it is your own?” 

“Of course; haven’t I told you? I had it 
from my father, who had it from his father, who 
bought it. I could show you the title-deeds if I 
had them here.” 

“ Well, if it really is your own, then you must 
summon your neighbor,” replied the cobbler, for 
the second time, in the same tone. 

Again after a pause, for the third time he 
asked: ‘Is the meadow truly your property ?” 
and he said the last words with such an emphasis 
that his friend was startled, and remained in 
silent thought for some seconds; then suddenly 
his countenance cleared, and with a loud voice 
he cried: “No, no, you are right, the meadow 
does not belong to me; house and land, and all 
I am and have, belong, not to me, but to my 
Saviour.” ; 

“Then leave them all to Him to take care 
of,” was the cobbler’s simple answer. 

Our friend pressed his hand, and thanked him 
for his advice, and returned home without visit- 
ing the magistrate. 

His neighbor saw him coming, “ Well, have 
you summoned me?” he called out. 

“ No, I have not,” answered the other quietly. 

“Your courage failed you, eh?’ sneered the 
neighbor. 

Our friend by this time was close to him. 

“Listen, I want to tell you something,” said 
he. “I have remembered that the meadow is 
not mine; it belongs, with all I have and am, to 
my Saviour, and as long as He does not prevent 
you from mowing it, I shall not do so,” and with 
that he moved away. 

The other sprang after him, seized his hand, 
and said with deep feeling: 

“Now I see that you are a real Christian ; I 
never would believe it. Tell me, can you for- 
give me all my unkindness? I wiil never put 
foot in your meadow again, and what I have 










spoiled I will repay to the last penny. And— 
may I come this evening, so that you may tell 
me how you have become what you are? I must 
be different, too ; I cannot remain as I am.” 

We need scarcely say what joy our friend felt 
at these words, and what he answered. The 
Lord gave a blessing on what was said that 
evening. A thorough change took place in the 
neighbor, and from that night they were of one 
heart and one mind.—Living Waters. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frrenv.” 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

1795. Sixth Mo. 23rd.—Taking leave in true 
love of our friends at Sharsey, we went by water 
to St. Johns; and had a meeting there that after- 
noon, wherein a solemnity was perceived which 
seemed to bind down all loose spirits. To the 
praise of the Lord let it be ascribed. We had 
several conferences with the people, who desired 
to be informed of our principles, for which they 
expressed satisfaction; and supposing it might 
be useful to us, they gave us recommendations 
to some of their friends. We left them in an 
enquiring state; which, if continued in, may 
produce fruits to their own benefit and the honor 
of Him whose mercy is great. 

We then travelled to a small town on the 
River St. Lawrence, below the fulls, called Tip- 
perary. Here I felt as though my faith would 
almost fail me. The people were of a strange 
language, of the popish religion, and, I thought, 
were more wicked than any I had met with. I 
was afraid it would be in vain to labor in this 
dark place. Laying down to rest myself and to 
wait for my strength to be renewed in the Lord, 
he did not leave me in the needful time. Con- 
cluding to dine here, we afterwards went to a 
small Indian town of a tribe called Cochnawa- 
gos. This river here running nearly east, and 
about a mile and a-half wide—the town is about 
ten miles up, and on the south side. The name 
of the Indian chief was Cap’n Thomas, a sensi- 
ble man, who could not speak English. In 
Ht order to be informed of our business, he got an 
AN interpreter; my certificate was then read to 
: him, and my errand told, with the cause why I 
had left my wife and children to come so far. 
He replied: “ It is good,” and bid me welcome. 
He said I could speak to him now, but would 
:} soon leave him, and then he might forget what 
i I said; therefore he desired I would leave him 
something in writing, to think of when I was 
gone, which he should take kind, as he had 
never before heard of such a people as we were. 
He spoke about the priest not allowing them to 
have the Scriptures, and asked my opinion con- 
cerning that matter; which I answered on this 
wise: “ Perhaps the priest thought that if they 
knew the Scriptures, they would learn from them 
better principles than he taught.” This man 
appeared solid, and assented to what I said by 
several times saying yough. The opportunity 
rh we had with him seemed refreshing to my 
drooping mind. These Indians were (I under- 
stood) two or three hundred in number here; 
and seemed to live pretty well. The said chief 
told me they raised wheat and corn. They ap- 
peared to be a well-behaved people; their dress 
’ in the Indian manner; and the town commodi- 

ously situated on the bank of the’ river. I 
wrote a few lines according to his desire, which 
‘! I left with him; also gave him some books I 
4 had with me. Thus taking leave, he appeared 
: well satisfied and thankful for the visit. 
25th.—Not finding myself clear of the people 
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at Tipperary, before hinted, we returned thither, 
and after quietly waiting for inward counsel, I 
found freedom to propose a meeting in that 
town, however strange it might seem. The land- 
lord where we put up our horses allowing the 
liberty of his house for the purpose, notice was 
given to meet there at three in the afternoon, 
and a meeting was held, unto which a considera- 
ble number of the people of the town came; 
and considering their rough appearance, their 
behavior in quiet sitting was much beyond our 
expectation. I believe the Lord’s power was 
near, owning us in this undertaking, and came 
into dominion before the meeting’s conclusion. 
To Him be the praise of all. 

26th.—After having solid sittings in two fam- 
ilies, we passed on to Montreal; and having to 
cross a branch of the river, the bridge being 
gone, we floated our carriage over on hewed 
logs, and swam the horses. Getting safe over, 
we travelled down the river side about ten 
miles; then we crossed it, and about a mile far- 
ther down we came to the town of Montreal; 
where the people received us with the appear- 
ance of kindness, according to their way. We 
took lodging at an inn near the market, and 
had a room to ourselves. 

27th.—The way opening for us to have a re- 
ligious meeting here, the place proposed for 
holding it was in a meeting-house of the Pres- 
byterians. The number was pretty large that 
attended this meeting ; but being unacquainted 
with silent waiting, divers of the people went 
out, causing some unsettlement. At length, I 
allowed my certificate to be read, which increased 
a solemnity and gained their attention, appear- 
ing to give general satisfaction; so that, on the 
whole, I believe the good cause did not suffer by 
our holding such a meeting—it being the first 
ever held here. Several of the inhabitants ex- 
pressed their satisfaction, and showed a remark- 
able kindness towards us. We found here sev- 
eral tender-hearted people, who took us to their 
houses; and there appeared more openness in 
the Town of Montreal than I looked for. I 
thought I felt that a measure of the savor of 
Truth would be left behind us. May the Lord 
of the harvest send forth more to labor amongst 
them, to preach the necessity of repentance, be- 
cause of the abomination which at this time 
prevails. 

I thought that great indeed is the wickedness 
in the Canada country, that prevails in a too 
general way. The sacred name of the Most 
High is commonly taken in vain in the mouths 
of both sexes! Even old and gray-headed peo- 
ple are guilty herein, as though they thought it 
an ornament to conversation!. The popish reli- 
gion prevails among the greater part of the in- 
habitants; and by the craft of their clergy it 
appears that great ignorance predominates. 

As I was waiting in silence, alone, for safe 
direction, feeling the Divine presence near, I 
thought it opened to me in the light, that as 
my prospect of Nova Scotia remained weighty, 
my best way was to take a passage by water from 
this place, if I could obtain it. I knew not that 
this was likely to be had. But, going to the 
door soon after it was presented to my view, a 
man came to me and queried from whence I 
came, and whither I was going. I told him I 
came from near Philadelphia and was going to 
Dartmouth, if I could get there; and I had 
been told by a person here that the distance was 
computed 950 miles—and the road almost im- 
passable, either on foot or horseback ; therefore, 
I had been advised to go by water; yet knew 
not how to get a passage. He then informed 





me of a vessel bound for that place, which wag 
to sail to-morrow. My companion was then 
walked out ; but the same man being willing to 
go with me to see the captain of that vessel, [ 
went; and when we found him, he readily 
agreed to take us, if we chose to go with him, 
Upon this, I went to speak with my companion, 
and he uniting with the proposal, we soon agreed 
for a passage, the price of which was five guineas 
each. The matter being thus concluded, the 
other friend who came with us agreed to take 
back the carriage and our horses. 


28th.—We then put our goods and clothes on 
board the vessel. Travelling by water has been 
very unpleasant to me, yet at this time, as I had 
resigned to what I believed was a clear openin 
for my proceeding on the errand I was cngaalll 
in, it seemed more easy ; and I gave myself up 
into the hand of the Lord for protection ; and 
could bless his holy Name, in a sense of his Dj- 
vine presence being near. We had to anchor 
the first night against Montreal; next day, the 
wind favorable, we proceeded down the river, 
The cabin being engaged and taken up by a 
man and his wife who were going to Quebec, 
made me fare not so well. We got on our way 
about seventy miles, and into the lake called St, 
Peters, which Iam told is about twenty-five 
miles long and seventeen wide. Here we an- 
chored the second night. The day following 
the wind was ahead; we made but little pro- 
gress, and at night, the watch falling asleep, we 
were in danger of rocks, the current bein 
strong; the anchor was dragged, and our vesse 
did strike one, but received no damage. It was 
an awful season; and this circumstance brought 
me to view the danger of a spiritual slumber, in 
which, if they continue, the souls of unwatchful 
mortals hazard an eternal wreck. My mind 
was favored with quiet resignation; although, 
as a man, a prison would have been as agreeable 
as my prospect now of confinement in a vessel 
upon rough water, where a strong current made 
the appearance awful. 


Seventh Mo. 3rd.—We have had to lay at 
anchor near two days, the vessel sometimes 
driving. I observed the country towards Que- 
bee was level and thickly settled, chiefly by 
French people. This morning, the wind favor- 
ing, we soon came against Quebec, about 200 
miles from Montreal. This town consists of two 
parts, the upper and lower; the upper stands on 
a mountain and high point of land—the lower, 
near the water, having one street. Between the 
two is a very steep ascent. 


The captain and sailors went on shore here; 
and the sailors having drank to excess, and re- 
turning before the captain, a quarrel arose 
among them, of a dangerous nature, as they 
struck with clubs and handspikes; using profane 
and dreadful language. I found it best for me 
to retire and keep in the cabin, with my mind 
turned inward to the Lord, who faileth not in 
mercy to those who put their trust in Him. The 
captain was a man who endeavored to maintain 
his authority ; and when he returned, it gave 
me some relief. I leave the reader to judge of 
our situation and my exercise, thus pent up 
among disagreeable company, and the far greater 
part of our voyage yet behind. After being 
about a week on the water, 1 began to perceive 
my health affected with the motion of the vessel. 
I had no way to flee in this situation, but to 
Him who regardeth the sparrows and who sus- 
tained my mind in patient submission to his 
will. 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ Tus Frienp.”’ 


Elizabeth Drinker. 


A friend having placed in our hands a MSS. 
letter, addressed to Elizabeth Drinker when in 
England, by her brother in Philadelphia, it 
seems proper to preface it by some brief account 
of the Friend to whom it was addressed. 

The Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern Dis- 
trict, of which she was a member, says that she 
was born in that city in 1737. “ An inclination 
to piety and religious circumspection being ap- 
parent in her early youth, as she grew in years, 
through submission to the refining baptism of 
the Holy Spirit she was gradually prepared for 
usefulness in the church, and ebm the year 
1776, came forth in public ministry among us. 
Being in a good degree faithful to the gift re- 
ceived, it was evidently enlarged, wherein she 
was qualified to fill more extensively that digni- 
fied station ; and was likewise serviceable in the 
exercise and support of our Christian discipline. 

“Through the drawings of Gospel love, she 
was frequently engaged in visiting the meetings 
of Friends in this and several of the adjacent 
Governments; being peculiarly fitted to speak 
with precision to the states of individuals, both 
in families and more public opportunities, and 
deeply concerned to excite in the minds of those 
in membership with us, a close adherence to the 
guidance of the holy Spirit of Light and Grace ; 
that Zion might indeed more conspicuously shine, 
put on her beautiful garments, and those who 
were asking the way thither, not to stumble 
through the unfaithfulness of such who profess 
to be inhabitants thereof; but that her righteous- 
ness might go forth as brightness, and her salva- 
tion as a lamp that burneth. 

“ Being for a considerable length of time under 
a religious concern to visit the churches in 
Great Britain, though under much weakness 
through infirmity of body, she was not easy to 
omit endeavoring after a full improvement of 
the talent received. After a season of deep 
probation, having the unity and sympathy of 
Friends, and obtaining the requisite certificates, 
she embarked from hence, in the Sixth Month, 
1793, and arrived in England the month follow- 
ing. 

“For an account of her travels and services 
in that nation, whilst health permitted, and also 
of her peaceful close, at the city of London, we 
refer to the following testimony from Grace 
— Street Monthly Meeting concerning 

er. 


“ Testimony from Grace Church Street Monthly 
Meeting, concerning EvizaABETH DRINKER. 
“As it has pleased Infinite Wisdom to remove 
from works to rewards, our dear friend Eliza- 
beth Drinker of Philadelphia, whilst on a re- 
ligious visit to this nation, we are engaged to 
give this testimony concerning her. 

“She arrived here in the Seventh Month, 
1793, and after visiting the meetings of Friends 
in and about this city, proceeded into Kent, 
Sussex, and the western counties, as far as Fal- 
mouth, returning through Bristol to London; 
and though frequently tried with indisposition of 
body, she was strengthened in her Gospel labors, 
we believe, to the comfort and edification of 
many. Being concerned to wait for and move 
under the fresh arising of Divine life, her minis- 
try was sound and weighty, and her conduct and 
conversation consistent therewith. 

“The Fourth Month following, though in a 
declining state of health, she visited the meetings 
of Friends in Hertfordshire, &c., but her com- 
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company with,—he appears to be a diffident, 
modest young man and a hopeful plant, and 
I have no doubt if he keeps a single eye to that 
Divine hand that hath so remarkably visited 
him he will become in due time a dignified mem- 
ber in the Church. 

Alas, dear sister, how deeply it affected some 
of us on this side the water, when we heard of 
the death of that choice dear friend and brother 
and eminently gifted minister of the Gospel of 

ace, Job Scott, although we most surely be- 
ieve he is gone to everlasting peace; yet to the 
church militant the loss is great, but neverthe- 
less let the will of the Lord be done, which, as 
one fitly said was one of the highest anthems 
sung in Heaven. However let us pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth more faithful la- 
borers into his vineyard. 

I must now tell thee a little how it was with us 
in that awful humbling time in this city, last sum- 
mer, when the pestilence marched up our streets 
like a strong man armed ; few to be seen in our 
streets but black men moving on in a quietsolemn 
manner with the hearse, from 60 to 100 per day 
went to their long homes, and scarcely a rela- 
tion or near friend to see them putin the ground 
—a searching time indeed it was. I am afraid 
many who made covenants and vows at that 
time have forsaken their sure mercy and turned 
again to lying vanities ; it was a searching time 
to me, for my poor mind was for days and nights 
tossed as with a mighty tempest; but I never 
knew the advantage of resignation to the Divine 
will as at that time, for it pleased Providence to 
command a calm, and then my mind was serene 
and quiet, and indeed it was no small strength 
to me to see my dear wife’s conduct with so much 
prudence and firmness, having her 3 daughters 
Polly, Sally and Phila, one after the other to 
nurse in the disorder, but all did. Indeed I 
have looked at things with admiration that so 
many of our relations stayed in the city and so 
few of them died, only Edward Brooks’ wife and 
William Drinker, son of John our uncle. My son 
George, he is settled in Alexandria, Virginia, 
deals chiefly in ironware, and promises fair to 
succeed ; his sister Mary keeps the house he left, 
and hath taken Abigail West for a a and 
are like to do pretty well in shopkeeping and 
bonnet and nth making. Our daughter Phila 
is a kind of housekeeper or companion for neigh- 
bor Shoemaker. Jacob’s widow, our daughter, 
Susan Smith and husband and three children, are 
tolerable well, they none of them had the yellow 
fever; but our troubles about our daughters 
Janney and Sarah continue at times, although 
tolerable well at present, but tribulation we must 
expect in this world. Beloved Rebecca Jones 
was much favored on this subject in our North 
Meeting, quoting the prophet, “I have refined 
thee but not with silver; I have chosen thee in 
the furnace of affliction,” which had a great 
reach on Friends, and was a tendering opportu- 
nity. I find by thy letter to Margaret Hartt, 
thou had a remarkable sense of something un- 
common happening to us last summer in this 
city, this was sympathy with a witness. I hope 
thy weak frame will get better reconciled to the 
damp dripping weather in Old England, we 
shall be glad to hear from thee by every con- 
venient opportunity. In God’s Gospel love I 
salute thee, wishing thee health and salvation, 

Farewell, this from thy friend and brother I 
hope in every sense of the word. 

JOsEPH DRINKER. 


plaints increasing, she stopped at Staines near 
six weeks; at which place she expressed to a 
Friend an apprehension that her time would not 
be long in mutability; and at the same time 
mentioned, that as she sat in the meeting on 
First-day morning, though she had nothing to 
communicate to others, and part of the time felt 
low and discouraged; yet towards the close, her 
mind was comforted in the fresh revival of 
those expressions of the prophet Habakkuk: 
‘ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vine; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stall; yet will I 
ee in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.” 

“She attended several meetings under great 
bodily weakness. Her last public testimony was 
at Westminster, where she stood up with this 
passage of Scripture, ‘ Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his Ants,’ on which she 
enlarged instructively and encouragingly. 

“She was also led to speak instructively to 
those about her; at one time nearly in these 
words: ‘ To look back, the world appears trifling 
and vanity; and if fresh trials come, and the 
storm be permitted to beat as against the wall, 
it is good to trust in the Lord, who in gloomy 
seasons is the protector of those that fear Him ; 
and after encouraging those present to greater 
dedication, said, ‘ The highest anthem that could 
be sung was, “ Thy will be done.”’ At another 
time, she said she believed it was right that she 
had given up all, and left home, whether for life 
or death, she must leave. 

“The last few days of her life she was much 
engaged in supplication, dropping many broken 
sentences; which, though not fully gathered, 
were comfortably expressive of the state of her 
mind, breathing the language of consolation and 
praise. 

“ When near the close, her spirit seemed mea- 
surably [raised] above the last conflict; and 
with an animated countenance she expressed, 
‘O, the beauty! the excellent beauty ! the beau- 
tiful prospect in view!’ Then lifting up her 
hands, appeared for some time in sweet, though 
silent adoration : after which she spoke but little, 
and with difficulty; yet appeared sensible; and 
in the evening of the 10th of the Eighth Month, 
1794, expired so quietly, that it was scarcely 
known when she breathed her last.” 

The letter referred to follows :— 















































































































































Philadelphia, Second Mo. 23d, 1794. 

Beloved Sister :—I make bold to address thee 
by letter, having understood by thy beloved 
daughter Abigail, that it would be acceptable 
to thee and would not be attended with expense 
to thee. It gives me no small pleasure to hear 
by different ways that boundless goodness, which 
I believe put thee forth in this thy Gospel labor, 
condescends to ‘go before and enable thee to 
speak to the conditions of the people as one hav- 
ing authority and not as the scribes; my prayer 
for thee is that thou mayst continue humble 
and faithful, for without faith it is impossible to 
please God, by faith the mountains skip like 
rams, and the little hills like lambs; for who is 
he that can harm us if we be followers of that 
which is good ; therefore let us put on the whole 
armor of Light, and as good soldiers in the 
Lamb’s warfare, fight the good fight:for whom 
the Apostle testifies is laid up a crown of right- 
eousness. 

I am much pleased with the young man, 
Peter Barker, whom thy dear daughter keeps 












































Dear sister Elizabeth, I often think of thee, 
and of the solemn and weighty work thou art 
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engaged in, with fervent desires for thy preserva-} October to April. The east wind, which is hot, SELECTED. 
tion every way, my love is to thee, and if thou} dry, and parching, from the desert, is uncertain, POEMS OF SPRING. 
hast opportunity I desire to be remembered to} and seldom lasts long. During the summer, THE JOY OF THE SEASON. 
our esteemed friend Samuel Emlen. the winds generally blow up or down the er ~ : 

From thy sister, Hannay Drinker. | valleys and the coasts, either from the north or ——— is wheeling and gleaming, 

ai — : the south, more generally the latter, and are sale Sane Sy Sees eae ee 

Dear Elizabeth, I unite with my sister Hannah : ’ 8 “J ’ Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 
in addressing thee with much affection and love. | PV" charged with moisture. But a sudden ind the bow bends overhead. 

From thy cousin Sanan Hauer. breeze from the west brings up the clouds, and The charm of the winter is broken! 

; these, when they meet the heated atmosphere The last of the spell is said ! 


Dear sister Elizabeth Drinker, I desire if thou 


over the parched soil, soon become surcharged 
should have opportunity, to tell our esteemed 


with electricity, and burst into a thunder- The eel in the pond is quickening, 


The grayling leaps in the stream ; 


friends Sarah Harrison, Samuel Emlen, George storm. During four summer seasons in Syria I What if the clouds are thickening ? 
Dilwin and his dear Sally, I at times think of} only once encountered such a shower; and this See how the meadows gleam! 
them, and wish that grace, mercy and peace may | was under Lebanon, when the wind, suddenly The spell of the winter is shaken ! 
continue to be their and thy portion, sayeth | shifting from north to south, brought up for an The world awakes from a dream! 
Joseph Drinker. hour the moisture from the Mediterranean, and The fir puts out green fingers, 





; _ | dispersed it over the land with a few thunder- The pear-tree softly blows, 

The Testimony and the Letter are instructive | claps—The College, Durham, England. The rose in her dark bower lingers 
as showing the nature of that religious concern But her curtains will soon unclose ; 
under which all who go forth as “ambassadors SELECTED. The lilac will shake her ringlets 

Whe 2-499 . THE PILOT. Over the blush of the rose. 
for Christ” ought to travel in the work of the rhs 

ee oa ° ope to meet my Pilot face to face, i u i 
ministry—not merely a belief that there is much When I have qgossed the bar.—TENNYSON. The swift is wheeling and gleaming, 





spiritual ignorance and moral evil in the world, 
and a hope that we can do something to lessen 


The woods are beginning to ring, 


7 ees sae Rain from the cloud is streaming; 


it. This alone is insufficient; and there should “— is the cm into whose sure hand, sail aman cling, 
i 71eti *t} Vaiting the summons, as the day grows dar se 
be added to this a conviction, that we are acting Upon a acemen cians eonean = , Over the shoulder of Spring ! 
under the guidance of the Head of the Church, We wap snacin- ane bese? — Robert Buchanan. 


and laboring in the ability which He gives. For 
it is his prerogative to choose, prepare and com- 
mission his own instruments. . 





Can Reason rule the deck, and firmly steer irom ** Dice Pesan” 
Through depths where swirling maelstroms rave 


and roar, : Breathlessness. 


Aud mally ace Having derived much instruction from the 
: : perusal of a recent essay on breathlessness, pub- 
Has calm Philosophy, whose lore unrolls lished in_his “ Physiology of Bodily Exercise,” 





Ir is not difficult to suggest innumerable quali- 
fications and methods by which the efficiency of 
the Church might be improved ; but, after all, is 


not the chief requisite the indwelling of the Holy | |The axioms of the ages, ever found by Dr. Fernand Lagrange, I have thought a 
Spirit? The Apostles were instructed not to} A perfect chart, to map what rocks and shoals concise summary of his views on the subject 
leave Jerusalem until “ endued with power from Benet the outward bound ? would be acceptable to many readers of THE 
© ” ‘ 2 ? aaa . Wy 7 . ° . S 

on high. p Without me” says Christ, ye can | Can Science guide, who, with exploring glass, FRIEND. 

do nothing. : “T can do all things, says Paul, Sweeps the horizon of the restless tide, ae 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” He also | And questions, ’mid the mists that so harass, Have you ever found yourself within sight of 
speaks of Christ working in him mightily. It “Is there a father side ?” the station and been afraid of missing the train? 
- re of the ee er Dare old Tradition set its untrimmed light You _ a quarter of —_ to oe = 
tles on the day of Pentecost which endowed them} — [Upon the prow, and hope to show the way, you see from your watch that you have only 
with power ; and we know how mightily this |} Through gulfing troughs that blinder make the night, | two minutes. You will have to run, and for 
wrought in them to the saving of souls. Un- Out into perfect day ? years you have been accustomed to the measured 


doubtedly the great need of the Church at the 
present time is a richer baptism of the Spirit. 
This, and this alone, will enable it to meet its 
solemn responsibilities. For this, as on the day 
of Pentecost, prayer, with one accord and with- 
out ceasing, should be made, until the baptism 
comes.—F. Merrick in The Independent. 


" hes ; pace of the man who walks when he has plenty 
; ean aneeee i snaninap sisi of time, and takes a cab when he has not. 
Guide ‘onward, fearless of the loss and wreck But you want to — — aa and plucking 
That crowd this soundless sea. up courage you set off as hard as you can run. 
Oo Scot ieiciiibt iin ctieiiie Toor legs are strong, and it does not hurt them 
The wi on ae ng Sees at oe when you run. However, after a few seconds, 

e wisdom that through ages hath sufficed liar di . g Y b hi 
For quaieae souls ?—The only chart is faith, S aaa a. coat ae = reathing 
he only pilot, Christ! 1s embarrassed, a weight seems to press you 
down, and a bar to be fixed on your chest. 
Seurcrep. | Your respiratory movements become jerky and 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know | irregular. With each step, distress increases 
of the doctrine.”"—John vii. 17. and becomes more general. Your temples 





“See tars Great TurnGc.”—Samuel, in 
withdrawing from his office to make way for the 
king whom God had given them, while up- 
braiding the nation for their waywardness and 


oo 


ingratitude, invokes a phenomenon, which all Amid the schoolmen’s wordy strife throb violently, an insupportable heat rises to 
accepted as an evidence of the sanction of I bend my pained and wearied ear, your brain, an iron band seems tied around 
Jehovah to his prophet’s last words of warning. With all its quickened sense attent, your forehead. Then comes on a singing in 
The sign is a thunder-storm in the midst of Gone enner, enter wales to Rene. your ears, a disturbance of sight; you becom 
wheat-harvest. In our northern and more My unskilled hand seeks not to wield pale and dishevelled. 
variable climate a thunder-storm in harvest- The critic’s scalpel, keen and cold— You reach your goal and sink on the seat, 


To touch unbid the jostling ark— 


. $e but the distress continues, and for some minutes 
Nor yet the scales of judgment hold. 


you are out of breath, and the hurried move- 
I dare not mark my brother’s path— ments of the chest make you resemble a man 
_1 know not what his work may be— seized with a violent attack of asthma. Why 
— Wty li em is it, that while your legs have done the exer- 

. . ; cise, the dungs are fatigued? A man running 


time would certainly be no prodigy; in Eng- 
land, at least, it is the very season of thunder- 
showers. Not so on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. Wheat-harvest would be from 
the beginning of May to the middle of June. 
I have seen wheat reaped in the Jordan Valley 


early in April. In Judza the season is a mont And so I take His gracious word ; or going up-stairs, is forced to stop, not to rest 
later, and in oe Galilee and under Hermon __,) trust for all I may not see; his legs, but to take breath. Dumb-bell exer- 
about another fortnight later. From April to Thro’ every dark end stormy way, cises, or holding out weights at arms’ length, 


October, rain very rarely falls, and the season i hnow Eile hand is holding we. 


of thunder-storms is from December to Febru- 
ary. Throughout the summer the sky is cloud- 
less. This is owing to the uniformity of the 
wind. It is only the west winds that bring 
clouds, and these winds usually prevail from 


quickly fatigue the limbs, without causing any 
In learned tomes I've sought for light, marked disturbance in the respiratory fune- 


And found myself in cloudland still— tions. When we are obliged to stop these 
The shorter way I fain would take, 


And do from day to day His will. 


Lynn, Mass., Ninth Mo. 1889. ex pended. 





exercises, it is not because we are short of 
J.E.P. |breath, but because our muscular force is 
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Why is a horse more out of breath after a 
gallop than after a trot? Our first idea would 
attribute the more prompt breathlessness to 
greater swiftness. But we can slow down the 
gallop of a horse until it falls behind another 
horse that is trotting; and however slow a 
gallop may be, it will more quickly make a 
horse out of breath than an equally rapid trot. 

In a horse running, it is not inspiration which 
is difficult, it is expiration. In this exercise we 
experience no difficulty in getting air into the 
chest; it is on the contrary, the exit of air 
which is difficult and lnneuaiiets, The observa- 
tions of a friend of the writer, shows that in- 
spiration—that is taking in air—is free, easy, 
deep and three times as long as expiration—that 
is throwing air out of the lungs. We will find 
that in every muscular exercise, the intensity of 
breathlessness is in direct ratio to the quantity 
of force expended in a given time. 

Respiration has to defend us from a very 
pressing danger, by eliminating carbonic acid 
from the blood, the accumulation of which, in 
the body, can cause death in a few minutes. 
This gas is constantly forming in the body of 
animals, and its poisonous effects are diverted 
by the action of the lungs, which eliminate it 
from the blood. The presence of an excess of 
carbonic acid in the blood, is the cause of the 
sensation, which instinctively urges us some- 
times, even against our will, to render more 
active the.respiratory apparatus. Several causes 
may bring about an accumulation of carbonic 
acid in-the body :—1st. The emanations from a 
brewing vat may introduce the poison from 
without into the air-passages. 2d. A child dies 
of croup because the poison is not eliminated in 
sufficient quantity through the obstructed air- 
passages. 3d. The accumulation of carbonic 
acid in the blood may come through excessive 
production, and is what occurs in violent 
exercise. 

Breathlessness occurs whenever muscular work 
produces, in a given time, more carbonic acid 
in the blood than the lungs can eliminate tn the 
same time. 

One of the first effects of exercise is to in- 
crease the frequency of the heart-beat, and con- 
sequently to quicken the blood-current. The 
lungs, like the other organs, become the seat of 
& more active circulation, owing simply to the 
increased frequency of the heart. Again, blood 
charged with carbonic acid, through a reflex 
mechanism, is driven more energetically towards 
the organ which will free it from this gas. 
From these two causes, there results an unusu- 
ally large flow of blood, an active congestion of 
the lungs. As a consequence, the heart, notwith- 
standing the increased frequency of its beat, 
does not give the blood so powerful an impulse 
as in ordinary circumstances, and the blood- 
pressure falls. The current of blood being 
slowed, there is a kind of stagnation in the 
lungs, and passive congestion follows. The venous 
blood can no longer reach the air cells, in order 
to get rid of its carbonic acid, and there is a re- 
flux to the heart. If relief is not now obtained 
by rest, the heart will stop beating and death 
will ensue. 





ProressoR DELITsCH was most economical 
in his use of time; and while he was very ap- 
proachable and alwafs ready to receive a student 
he once made this remark, after somebody had 
made rather a long ceremonious call: “I never 
care to see any one unless I can get some good 
or do some good.” 
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The Mystery of the Sphinx. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON. 


At the foot of the pyramids of Ghizeh, im- 
mediately below one who is sitting up on the 
ledges, there rises out of the verdureless sands, 
confronting the observer like a statue which 
looks toward him but not at him, one of the 
most singular creatures that ever the art of 
sculpture has given to the ages. A fantastic 
imagination of some forgotten artist has planted 
there in the desert an image with one of the 
oddest heads and one of the awkwardest bodies 
that can be conceived. 

This is what has been known as the Great 
Sphinx. It is massively constructed, and carved 
with admirable ingenuity, but no line of any 
style of beauty has it anywhere to exhibit. 
The ears are enormous, and disreputably long ; 
the nose is gone beyond criticism; the mouth is 
now ragged, thick-lipped, and uncouth; the 
beard is boorish ; the open eyes stare blankly 
into space; the wig bags flatly and flaringly 
out on either side; the chin has lost half of its 
stony hair and all of its ancient semblance of 
dignity ; the face was formerly painted, but the 
red color has been washed off by the sand- 
showers on the weather side. Altogether the 
structure seems pretty much gone under the 
effects of age and decrepitude, and has quite 
the look of a used-up heathen idol. 

And still all tourists agree that there re- 
mains a tranquil majesty in the mien of it, 
which every one would recognize the moment 
his eyes caught a glimpse of the forehead aloft 
in the air. Even the fastidious Dean Stanley 
appears to have considered it a “giant representa- 
tive of royalty.” And he further pronounces 
that “it fitly guards the greatest. of royal 
sepulchers.” So finally he offers his testimony 
that “with its halfhuman, half-animal form, it 
is the best welcome and the best farewell to the 
history and to the religion of Egypt.” 

There it stands very quietly; and everybody 
must be allowed, with due charity, to cherish 
his own opinion. Coarse in its construction as 
a work of art, stiff and clumsy in, every linea- 
ment, it is yet able, as the note-books of a thou- 
sand visitors testify, to impress the souls of 
Eastern travellers with the vague sense of its 
greatness. It is better seen from below. The 
first sight of it, when caught as a part of that 
matchless landscape displayed from the top of 
the Great Pyramid, inevitably belittles and 
dwarfs its proportions. It looks grandest of all 
from the long and winding approach of the 
old path. Most persons know that the general 
figure is of a colossal form, sculptured roughly 
from the cliff on which it reclines; indeed, it is 
a lofty. rock cut into a symbolic shape repre- 
senting a lion lying down, with the face of a 
human being, erect above the forepaws,—a 
brute’s body with a man’s head-and neck. The 
body seems to lie reclining at length in the 
sand ; the head is poised finely, with noble fea- 
tures; the figure stands more than fifty feet 
high, and once had a royal helmet above; the 
stone is nummulitic, full of millions of minute 
marine shells, thus showing that years ago this 
part of the plain lay under the waters of the 
distant sea. 

The entire effect is much lowered because of 
the overpowering achievement of size in the 
pyramids close by. Harriet Martineau has an 
amusing account of her eager anticipation as 
she went forth upon these excursions around 
Cairo. Always she said to herself, “ Whatever 


else my eyes} will see, they will see the Sphinx.” 
But when she rode up toward the Great Pyra- 
mid she was so absorbed that she missed the 
sight altogether of this idol, and thought after- 
wards it had been only a heap of rock piled 
up there amid the interminable sands of the 
desert. But an attentive contemplation of it 
subsequently enabled her to reach, and even re- 
tain, her former enthusiasm. She says it made 
her half afraid of it. She noticed particularly 
that they had placed a man “sitting in a fold 
of the Sphinx’s neck, as a fly might settle on a 
horse’s mane; in that crease he reposed, while 
far over his head extended the vast pent-house 
of the jaw, and above that the dressed hair 
upon either side of the face, each bunch of it a 
mass of stone which might crush a dwelling- 
house ; so life-like, so huge, so monstrous,—it is 
really fearful. The full gaze and stony calm of 
its attitude almost turn one to stone.” 

It is likely, however, that the Sphinx owes 
much of its singular impressiveness to the sense 
of mystery which for generations surrounded it. 

There is no necessity now, certainly, for 
further keeping up the sense of mystery which 
has had so much to do with the fame of this 
image. The sand, which covered all the front 
of the idol, has been excavated; something 
looking like a temple or votive chapel was 
found just between the paws the lion extends 
along the face of the rock; statues of King 
Khafra, three in number, one of which is now 
in the Bulak Museum, were standing quietly 
waiting to be dug up and to tell their story. 
The making of this rock into a figure of a deity 
was begun by Cheops; it was finished under the 
direction of King Chefren; and it was dedi- 
cated to Harmachis, the God of the Rising Sun. 
This is learned from a large tablet covered with 
hieoroglyphics which was found fixed upon the 
breast of the animal down beneath the sands of 
the ages. There used to be an altar in one of 
the chambers, and this was so located that the 
sweet savor of a sacrifice might most easily be 
supposed to reach the god’s nostrils. 

That is to say, there is no longer any mystery 
of the Sphinx ; it represents a transformation of 
the deity Horus, so an inscription discovered 
lately at Edfu relates; the god, in order to van- 
quish Typhon, the evil spirit, took the shape of 
a human-headed lion, thus he arose upon the 
imagination of those ancient idolaters in the re- 
mote past for their worship. Hence the Sphinx 
was the colossal embodiment of Egyptian idola- 
try at its highest power and basest degradation. 
The son-god was not equal to his own defenses, 
and the structure lies in ruins. A strange sort 
of beauty must once have graced it as a thing 
of art; but the Mamelukes used the big head 
for a target when they practiced their artillery 
in shooting. That was what broke the nose and 
tore fragment after fragment out of the wig and 
the beard and the chin. Then the open desert 
invited the winds to come and bury the enclo- 
sure below; and so the old battered creature 
gazes out across the ages, lonely and lost in its 
vain attempt to summon its friends for rescue, 
with the far-off look of a deserted monarch. 
And so Egypt stands crownless to-day; the 
obelisks, the pyramids, the sphinxes—all are 
desolate. They lingeringly proclaim their own 
humiliation before their conqueror. And that 
was what the Lord said by his prophet in his 
Word: “He shall break the images of Beth- 
shemish that is in the land of Egypt; and the 
houses of the gods of the Egyptians shall He 
burn with fire.” This was what the sad Jere- 
miah wrote while he was an exile in that coun- 
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try; his eyes had to bear the pains of sights he 
saw, but he hoped on and kept the faith.— The 
Sunday School Times. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
The title of the article published on pages 
315, 323 and 331 of the present volume of Tag 
FRIEND, should have been printed “ The Over. 
seers of the Public Schools founded by Charter 
in the Town and County of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania,” etc. The printer was furnished 
with the correct title, but omitted the first three 
words in all three sections of the article. The 
error was not noticed until too late to correct it 
in any of them. The first section cannot be 
fully understood without this explanation. 


let and pink predominating, anemone, ranun- 
culus, iris, ipomen, and gladiolus. Here and 
there brown-burned patches, where on the rock 
was no depth of earth; and still more fre- 
quently the tough young shoots of the astragalus 
thorn, casting their long pinnate leaves over the 
tender blade of young corn, which they will 
soon strangle. The oleanders in long sinuous 
lines, by the shore and little streams (the wil- 
lows by the watercourses), were simply clad in 
a mantle of pink, and in the early morning 
were resonant with the music of song-birds, 
while the call-notes of quail and francolin 
echoed from every corn-patch. It was a lovely 
picture of the lavish beauty of nature and of 
the bounty of nature’s God. Again I have re- 
turned in the end of May, when the reapers 
were beginning to ply the sickle. The shallow 
rock patches were hardly observable; the 
prickly weeds and giant thistles had asserted 
their claim to nearly one-third of the surface, 
but the crop elsewhere was rich and abundant, 
and may have yielded its hundred-fold.—The 
College, Durham, England. 












































From “ Tue Sunpay Scuoor Times.” 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


“A Sower Went Out to Sow.”—Just at the 
beginning of the year we arrived at the plain of 
Gennesaret, only about three miles in extent, 
enclosed north and south by ranges of steep 
hills, and westward by a mighty basaltic dyke, 
once a stream of molten rock which has poured 
down and encroached on the plain. The whole 
plain is strewn with huge black blocks and 
stones of smaller size which have become de- 
tached, and, either through earthquakes or 
other causes, have been scattered over the sur- 
face of the lower ground. The plain is, and 
probably always was, unfenced, and at this time, 
freshly plowed in its whole extent, it was sim- 
ply one level dark brown expanse, with no tree 
to relieve the monotony, which was broken 
only by narrow lines of green oleanders, over- 
shadowing the three rivulets which intersect it, 
Footpaths, fresh trodden on the plowed fallow. 
intersected it in all directions. The plowing 
and the rude brush-harrowing being completed, 
the sower was beginning to sow. He had 
literally come forth to sow; for he came from 
the village of Irbid, several miles off, on the 
hills to the south. His basket of seed slung 
under his left arm, with steady measured pace 
he marched up and down his portion of the 
open field, jerking his handful of corn before 
him at each step. Two narrow paths inter- 
sected his corn-patch. These necessarily re- 
ceived their share of seed, where it did not long 
remain; for a few jackdaws and some little 
flocks of larks and buntings followed the sower, 
and soon swept the pathways clean. 


“ Other Fell on the Rock.”—The seed on the 
rich light soil was soon brushed in by a lad 
with a bunch of twigs used as a rake. But 
much of this must come to nought. We spoke 
just now of the rocks and stones with which 
the plain is strewn. Most of these boulders 
have sunk into the black earth, but only far 
enough to be covered with a sprinkling of soil 
by the harrow. Now all the surface is moist, 
and the seed will germinate, very soon to be 
burned up by the scorching sun, like grass on 
the house-top. Every here and there we may 
see small stalks protruding. They are the 
stumps of the most noxious weed of Gennesaret, 
a sort of astragalus, with roots penetrating, as 
we found by experiment, several feet deep, and 
which the fellahin are too indolent to dig up 
and extirpate, contenting themselves by chop- 
ping down the year’s growth with their mat- 
tock. Close alongside of these boulders and 
rock clumps are patches of the richest soil the 
earth produces, the whole consisting of decom- 
posed basalt, from the stones which strew the 
surface. In good seasons, when there has been 
abundant “latter rain,” a hundred fold is not 
an unusual crop in this fertile nook. We were 
here witnessing even to its minutest details the 
scene that was before the eye of our Lord and 
his hearers, as he sat in the bows of a fishing- 
boat drawn up close to shore in front of the 
plain. 

Spring in Gennesaret.—I have returned in 
early spring to find the black winter mantle of 
Gennesaret transformed into a brilliant green 
carpet, spangled with flowers of every hue, scar- 
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Give Them a Chance.—Boys very early mani- 
fest the peculiar traits of character which de- 
termine the course of their whole lives. When 
John Roach came to America, a boy of about 
fifteen, he was penniless and found no friend on 
the continent who could help him, his uncle 
whom he expected to meet having gone to the 
South. He applied to the foreman of a manu- 
facturing establishment for permission to learn 
a trade. The foreman turned him away saying : 
“ We require a boy whom we undertake to teach 
a trade to deposit fifty dollars as security that 
he will remain until his apprenticeship expires, 
and you have no money. The young man went 
away disappointed, but not discouraged. He 
went to a brick-yard and carried bricks for 50 
cents a day until he had saved fifty dollars, and 
returning to the foreman said: “‘ Now I have the 
money and am ready to deposit it with you if 
you will allow me to learn a trade.” Again the 
foreman repulsed him because he thought so un- 
gainly a youth could never be a mechanic. 

The young man was again disappointed and 
chagrined, but not cast down. He went to the 
proprietor and told his story. The proprietor 
of the establishment was sure that a boy who 
would make such sacrifices and persist so long 
in his purpose to learn a trade ought, at least, to 
have a chance, and going to the foreman he or- 
dered*him to take the young man and give him 
atrial. He did learn a trade, and by industry 
and perseverance rose until he became the lead- 
ing ship-builder in America.— Exchange. 


Stick to One Thing. 


“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” is 
the language of the Bible. Whoever expects 
to succeed in any undertaking, must enter into 
it with a hearty and earnest will to do his best. 
When a trade or profession is chosen, no obsta- 
cles, be they large or small, must be allowed to 
stand in the way of mastering that trade or pro- 
fession. However much we may deprecate the 
old-time custom of indenturing apprentices, the 
system, in its practical results, operated almost 
always for the lasting good of the apprentice. 
Generally it insured to him a good trade and a 
wholesome discipline that fitted him for success 





May I close these words by an illustration 
thrown from the lips of a rough, sea-faring man, 
one of the few survivors of a great wreck which 
took place some years ago, when a crowded 
steamship foundered in the stornry waters of the 
Bay of Biscay? As soon as those who had 
escaped from the sinking vessel found themselves 
in a small boat on the raging sea, they discov- 
ered that their chief danger came not from the 
massive sweep of the waters, but from the angry, 
breaking waves which descended upon them 
from time to time, and against which every eye 
and ear had to watch, with unabated attention. 
As the shades of evening drew on, the survivor 
who told mie the story, said that his heart sank 
at the thought that in the darkness of the night 
it would be impossible to see those insidious 
breakers, and that sooner or later, the boat 
would be engulfed by them. But with the dark- 
ness there came a corresponding safety. Every 
one of those dangerous waves, as it rolled to- 
wards them, was crested with phosphoric light 
which showed its coming afar off and enabled 
the seamen to guard against it as carefully as if 
it had been full daylight. The spirits of the 
little company revived, and though from time 
to time the cowards or the desperadoes among 
them were for turning back, or driving an oar 
through the frail boat’s side, the coruscations 
guided them through the night, and they did at 
last, in the early dawn, catch a view of the dis- 
tant vessel, by which they were saved. 

That crest of phosphoric light on the top of 
those breaking billows was as the light of Divine 
Grace, the compensating force of Providence in 
the darkness of this mortal night, and on the 
waves of this troublesome world. The perplex- 
ity, the danger, the grief, often brings with it its 
own remedy. On each bursting wave of disap-|in business. At the present time very many 
pointment and vexation, there is a crown of| young men undertake to acquire a trade, and 
heavenly light which reveals the peril, and | after a brief time abandon it, because there are 
shows the way and guides us through the roaring | unpleasant duties to be performed and obstacles 
storm. Out of doubt comes faith, out of grief |to be overcome. They consider themselves ac- 
comes hope; and “to the upright there ariseth | countable to no one, and go and come at the 
up light in the darkness.” With each new | bidding of caprice, or an unsettled, easy mind. 
temptation comes a way to escape; with each | The result of this is to send into the world young 
new difficulty comes some new explanation. * ** | men who have not half learned their trades, of 

He who has guided us through the day, may | unstable character, who drift from post to pillar, 
guide us through the night also. The pillar of | and who succeed in nothing but strolling along 
darkness often turns into a pillar of fire. Let | the highways of life, melancholy wrecks of men. 
us hold on, though the Jand be miles away; let} We would earnestly entreat every young man, 
us hold on till the morning break. * * *—Dean | after he has chosen his vocation to stick to it; 
Stanley. don’t leave it because hard blows are to be 
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struck or disagreeable work performed. The 
men who have worked their way up to wealth 
and usefulness, do not belong to the shiftless and 
unstable class, but may be reckoned among those 
who took off their coats, rolled up their sleeves, 
conquered their prejudice against labor, and 
manfully bore the heat and burden of the day. 
Whether upon the old, worn-out farm, where 
our fathers toiled diligently, striving to bring 
back the soil to productiveness, in the machine 
shop or factory, or in the thousand other busi- 
ness places that invite honest toil and skill, let 
the motto ever be—* Perseverance and indus- 
try.” The baby training of the nursery was 
good enough in its place, but it won't answer all 
the demands of an active life. This is not a 
baby world. We must expect to be knocked 
and jostled about in the stern conflict, and get 
run over, if we are not on the lookout and pre- 
pared to meet the duties of life with a purpose 
not to shrink from but to fulfil them. A young 
man with a good trade or honorable profession, 
as he goes forth into the world, with his mind 
made up to stick to his trade or profession, is 
not obliged to ask for many favors. He will 
hew his way to success, while the unstable and 
shiftless will grow tired, despair and fail.—Se- 
lected. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a number of the Journal of Mycology, 
having special reference to those forms of fungi 
which affect the farmer. Among these are the 
Root Fungus of New Zealand, which is described 
by R. Allan Wight, of Alaska, New Zealand. He 
says : 

‘ This fungus attacks a great variety of tree 
roots, amongst the most conspicuous of which 
are the apple, pear, peach, and all other common 
orchard trees. The white thorn is also very sub- 
ject to its attacks, as well as a great many Abies 
and several of the native trees and plants. It 
also attacks the cabbage, the potato, docks, sor- 
rel, fern, and in fact is almost omnivorous, which 
is a marked peculiarity. The only plants I 
have ever known to resist it are resinous pines 
and roses; the former suffer at first and the 
leaves turn yellow, but they ultimately recover, 
and I never knew one to succumb, whereas the 
contrary is the case with all other plants at- 
tacked. 

“In hedges of white thorn, where roses have 
been planted at intervals, the thorns are killed 
and the roses remain intact and quite uninjured. 
In an orchard it will appear in patches, killing 
the fern and sorrel and spreading until it reaches 
a fruit tree; it then attacks the bark round the 
stem just under the ground, which speedily rots, 
presenting the appearance of having been 
cooked, and has an offensive smell ; it then pro- 
ceeds along the roots and the tree soon shows 
withered leaves, which drop off, leaving it bare, 
and by and by it falls over and lies on the 
ground. Its movements are uncertain; some- 
times a tree here and there dies; sometimes a 
whole row, and very often acres are swept off. 
Many entire orchards of fine trees are killed in 
afew years. This fungus is never found in clay 
or other damp soils, but always in dry, friable 
lands, * * * 

“The pest is most plentiful on the skirts of 
the primeval forests and on fern lands adjoining 
Where no cultivation has ever been resorted to. 

ole crops of potatoes are destroyed on such 
lands, and on dry lands where native tree stumps 
remain it is very prevalent. 

y Own opinion is, that it is a fungus native 
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to and probably peculiar to New Zealand (in 
the North Island only). All my experiments 
with sulphur and lime have failed. Kerosene- 
oil, used in winter, has alone been of any use, 
and that has been used pure in winter without 
killing the tree. The fungi of New Zealand are 
legion and very destructive, but this is the worst, 
and particularly as it is confined to dry soils. 
Where I am now writing, 500 trees have been 
killed within the last two years, and all reme- 
dies tried have failed.” 

Byron O. Halsted writes of a fungus that was 
found at New Brunswick, N. J., growing on cu- 
cumber leaves. It was also found to attack 
squash and pumpkin leaves. In some cases 
large fields of cucumbers were almost ruined by 
this plant. 

The potato rot has been unusually abundant 
in New Jersey during the past season. The cul- 
tivated sweet scented violet has also suffered from 
a fungus, entailing considerable loss on some 
growers. 

The Black rot of the grape is due to a para- 
sitic fungus; and to prevent access to the fruit 
of the spores of this plant, the practice of en- 
closing the bunches in paper bags has been re- 
sorted to. To be fully effectual this ought to be 
done soon after the flowers have expanded. 
Spraying the fruit with a solution containing 6 
lbs. of sulphate of copper and 4 lbs. of lime to 
22 gallons of water, has also proved useful. 

Apple scab is another fungous disease, which 
has been treated by spraying the trees with dif- 
ferent chemical solutions, capable of destroying 
the fungous growth. These applications should 
be made almost as soon as the buds begin to 
swell. 

A correspondent from Bermuda Islands wrote 
that on the 28th of Eleventh Month, his section 
was visited by a very heavy fog, and a few days 
later his crop of six-weeks beans was badly mil- 
dewed. He gave the plants a thorough dusting 
with flowers of sulphur, and within a week the 
fungus had entirely disappeared. 


Disappearance of a Butterfly—We were saun- 
tering through a firwood in Surrey, when sud- 
denly this insect, to us then quite unknown, 
came sailing by. The red-underwing has an 
expanse of wing of some three inches, and de- 
rives its name from the deep red, almost ap- 
proaching crimson, of the lower wings. A broad 
band of black runs across the centre of the red, 
so it will easily be imagined that so gay an in- 
sect would be very conspicuous. All at once, 
to our exceeding bewilderment, it disappeared, 
reappeared almost directly, and was then gone 
again. After this sort of thing had gone on for 
some little time, we were at length able to track 
it to its temporary resting-place on one of the 
fir-trunks. Its upper wings, mottled and barred 
with various shades of brown and gray, were so 
exactly the tint of the bark, and so effectually 
hid the brilliancy of the lower wings, that the 
mystery of its occasional disappearance was 
thoroughly cleared up and explained.— Hulme’s 
Wayside Sketches. 


Black and Green Teas—Among the moun- 
tains, and at a height of 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, I found the black-tea 
district, which I was anxious to see, and the ex- 
istence of which had been denied by my affee- 
tionate friends the mandarins. Having been in 
several green-tea countries further north, I was 
desirous to ascertain clearly whether the plant 
was the same species in both places, or whether, 
as generally believed, they were different. I 
was now fortunate enough not only to find an 
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extensive tea district, but also to be present 
when the natives were picking and preparing 
the leaves; and I not only procured specimens 
for my herbarium, but also a living plant, which 
I afterwards took to the green-tea hills of the 
north, and found, on minute comparison, that it 
was identical with the Thea viridis. In other 
words, the black and green teas which generally 
come to England from the northern provinces of 
China are made from the same species; and the 
difference of color, flavor, etc., is solely the result 
of the different modes of preparation.—Fortune’s 
Travels in China. 
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We have received from Kegan-Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., of London, a copy of The Pil- 
grims; an Allegory of the Soul’s Progress from 
the Earthly to the Heavenly State, by Charles 
Fox. 

The allegorical method of enforcing truth is 
one that has often been used, and by no one 
more successfully than by John Bunyan, whose 
Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the few books of 200 
years ago which still retains popularity. 

There is a general similarity in the plan of the 
present volume and that of Bunyan, but much 
difference in the details. Charles Fox has not 
wrought into his story so many of the striking 
incidents which attract the reader of the older 
Pilgrim’s Progress—such as the wicket-gate, the 
scenes in the house of the Interpreter, the fight 
with Apollyon, the imprisonment in Doubting 
Castle, &c. It may be supposed, that the stormy 
period of English history in which Bunyan lived, 
suggested to him martial illustrations of the path 
he was trying to depict; but that Charles Fox, 
as a member of the peaceful Society of Friends 
would more naturally describe the path of his 
pilgrim in a less warlike style. He represents 
him as an inhabitant of the city “ Deceit,” before 
he set out on his pilgrimage. In the course of 
his journey he met with many persons, some of 
whom became fellow-pilgrims, and others endea- 
vored to discourage him, or to turn him back to 
the city of Deceit. 

We have not examined the book with suffi- 
cient care to form a decided judgment as to the 
correctness of some of the attempts to represent 
spiritual experiences by outward incidents—still 
less to endorse every expression contained in it 
—but it contains many suggestive passages cal- 
culated to give a profitable direction to the 
thoughts of the reader. 





We have received a copy of a brief printed 
Address to its members, issued by New Bedford 
Monthly Meeting, Mass., dated Third Mo. 27th. 

Although short, it contains some paragraphs 
which are encouraging, and seem to show, on 
the part of those who prepared it, an apprecia- 
tion of the true ground of useful religious labor. 
Such are the following passages : 


It is by yielding to the gentle influences of the 
Holy Spirit in each heart, that we are or can be pre- 
pared for the work of the Lord, especially in this 
day of upheaval and general confusion of religious 
belief; when nothing short of the pure witness for 
Truth in the heart and conscience will satisfy the 
earnest inquirer. 

The great object of all religious effort should be 
to bring mankind to that foundation which is sure, 
even Christ Jesus the Lord—who is “the way, the 
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truth and the life,’”—that they may know a growth 
and establishment in Him, in whom their strength 
to labor for the ingathering and upbuilding of the 
Church must consist. 

For He says, ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing ;” 
and again, “He that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth.” Even our Christian activities must be 
directed by the Divine Hand. 

Comparing the past of our Society with the 
present, we must realize the great loss sustained by 
us in substituting methods, and making changesgin 
various ways, seeking to conform more nearly to 
other societies in their belief and manner of wor- 
ship, so opening the way for our younger members 
to accept and embrace views and practices not in 
accordance with our well-known order and usages. 


foregoing, 149 were males and 155 females: 43 died of 
consumption ; 33 of diseases of the heart; 20 of pneu- 
monia; 17 of inflammation of the brain; 10 of cancer; 
10 of diphtheria; 10 of convulsions ; 9 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 8 of marasmus and 8 of old 
age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 102}; coupon, 103}; 
4’s, 122}; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corron was quiet on a basis of 12} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands, a decline of $c. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, choice, $16.00; do., fair to 
prime, $15.12} a $15.75 ; spring bran, choice, $15.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.35; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.50 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, roller 
process, $4.00 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.25 
a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00 ; winter patent, 
$5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.25; do., 
straight, $4.50 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.20 a $5.65. 
Rye flour sold in a small way at $3.25 per barrel for 
choice. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 903 a 914 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 393 a 40 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35 a 354 cts. 





We know very little about the recently past 
history or the present condition of New Bedford 
Monthly Meeting, as to how far the changes 
which it warns against have affected its mem- 
bers, but we should rejoice to see in it, and in 
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verest earthquake known there for many years, o¢. 
curred about ten minutes before two o'clock on 
morning of the 2nd instant. It was followed by two 
other shocks, which, though milder than the first, were 
of more than the average severity. 

The project of a railway to Alaska is about to take 
definite shape. Application will be made to Parlis. 
ment for incorporating the Vancouver, Northern and 
Alaska Railway and Navigation Company. 





NOTICES. 


Invitation is hereby extended to all the graduate 
of Friends’ Select School and their teachers, whether 
other notices reach them or not, to join in a Social 
Reunion in the school building, at 140 North 16th St., 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Sixth Mo. 20th, 1890, at 
8 p.m. It is proposed also to consider the question of 
forming a permanent Alumni Association. 


Socrety For Home Cutture.—The annual public 
meeting of the Society for Home Culture, will be held 
at Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch St., Seventh-day Sixth 
Mo. 14th, 1890, at 2 P. M. 







































every other part of the Society of Friends, a re- 
vival in primitive doctrines and faithfulness, so 
that their members might experience “a growth 
and establishment in Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The decrease in the public debt 
for the Fifth Month amounted to $6,661,871. Total 
amount of cash in the Treasury, $638,362,175. 

The President has sent to Congress a message, with 
a letter from the Secretary of State, in reference to the 
recommendation of the Pan-American Congress for the 
establishment of an International American Bank. 
The draft of a bill to authorize the incorporation of the 
bank accompanies the message. 

On the 2nd instant the Senate adopted the confer- 
ence report on the Army Appropriation bill, retaining 
the clause providing for the sale of liquor in canteens. 
Only 8 Senators voted against the bill—5 Republicans 
and 3 Democrats—including those faithful champions 
of temperance, Colquitt and* Blair. The latter re- 
marked that for the first time in the history of our 
Government, officers of the army would be allowed to 
sell liquor to the soldiers. 

The ten principal breweries in San Francisco have 
been sold to an English syndicate for $7,500,000. 

A despatch from Guthrie, Indian Territory, says 
that the Iowa Indians have formally accepted the offer 
of the Government, made through the Cherokee Com- 
mission, to sell their lands to the United States for 
$1.25 per acre, they having received in severalty 80 
acres per capita. The Iowa reservation is composed 
of 228,418 acres of land. After the Indians have been 
allotted their lands in severalty there will remain 
221,618 acres to become public domain. 

In 100 years the United States has spent $93,000,000 
on lighthouses, says The Globe-Democrat. This year 
the amount expended will be $3,500,000. 

In Chicago, on the 31st ultimo, on complaint of the 
Daily News, a party of constables, armed with axes and 
crowbars, broke into the gambling house of George 
Hawkins and carted away all the gambling imple- 
ments in the place.g There were about two tons of these 
implements, and, their uses being proved, they were 
destroyed by order of a Justice of the Peace. That is 
the second raid of the kind made by the News. “This 
course is taken for the purpose of demonstrating that 
gambling is going on in the city in spite of the claim 
made by the city administration that, in obedience to 
orders, the police have closed all of the gambling 
houses.” 

The Iowa State Congregational Association, recently 
in session in Des Moines, decided to take up the fight 
for public schools and against the Catholics. 

On the 30th ultimo, a passenger train ran through 
an open drawbridge in Oakland, California. The en- 
gine, with its tender and first car, which was filled with 
passengers, plunged into San Antonio Creek. The 
weight of the engine and the first car broke the coup- 
lings, and left the other two cars of the train standing 
on the track. The second car ran out a third of the 
way across the bridge and stopped, but the weight was 
sufficient to break open the front and many passengers 
were thrown into the water. It is*thought that thir- 
teen persons were drowned. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 304, 33 
less than during the previous week, and 89 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 








medium, 48 a 43 cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts; common, 44 
a 4} cts.; culls, 3f a 4 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 


dium, 43 a 5 cts. ; common, 4 a 4} cts. ; culls, 3 a 33 cts. 


5 cts.; State, 5} a 5} cts. 


on the 27th of Fifth Month, predicted an early general 
election. 
of publicans who may be deprived of their licenses. 
The whole control of the license system, he said, ought 
to be vested in local elective bodies. 
£300,000,000 to the National debt to purchase publi- 
cans’ licenses. 
do the social horrors arising from the liquor traffic, 
ought to protest en masse against the Government’s 
immoral licensing plans. 


says it thinks that France, having no territorial rights 
in Newfoundland, ought not to ask for territorial com- 
pensation. 
of Labrador be given instead, and says further, that 
France is not justified in ignoring Newfoundland, be- 
cause, if the latter should carry out the present threat, 
to quit the empire, England would no longer be con- 


says: There is great speculation going on at present in 
the shares of the Kentucky and Tennessee Land Com- 














* BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 4§ a 5 ets.; 


SHeep.— Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 54 cts.; me- 


LamsBs.—Lambs, 6 a 7 cts. 
Hocs.—Good Western, 6 a 6} cts.; common do., 5} a 


Foreian.—W. E. Gladstone, speaking at Howarden, 


He denounced the bill for the compensation 


It would add 


The working people, knowing as they 


The London Post, discussing the fisheries question, 


It suggests that fishing rights on the coast 


cerned in the matter. 
A cablegram from London, dated the 2nd instant, 


panies. In some cases the shares have rapidly risen, 
until they now bring from 250 to 300 per cent. pre- 
mium. The London Economist warns speculators that 
their ventures are being greatly overdone, and predicts 
that the present inflated prices cannot be maintained. 

An appalling famine prevails in the Soudan. People 
are eating dogs, cats, rats and snakes to keep from 
starving. Hundreds are dying daily. 

A letter from the Czar, written in reply to one from 
the Queen of Denmark, is published. In his letter 
the Czar promises a strict inquiry into Siberian scan- 
dals, and says he will punish heavily excesses of se- 
verity on the part of officials. Lastly, he promises to 
instruct his Mialnwwe to draft measures of ameliora- 
tion. 

The Village of Rapahie, in Armenia, has been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. A number of mineral 
springs spouted from the crevices made in the earth 
by the shocks, and the flow of water was so great that 
the adjacent fields were flooded. The earthquake was 
preceded by rumblings, which caused the inhabitants 
to flee from the village, and they thus escaped death 
from the falling houses. No lives were lost whatever. 

Petitions to the Powers are being circulated for sig- 
nature in Crete, demanding that a Governor almost 
independent of the Porte be appointed ; that all fiscal 
revenues be ceded to the Cretan Administration ; that 
the decisions of the Cretan Assembly be submitted to 
the Governor for sanction, without reference to the 
Porte; that the native police be re-established; that 
the Turkish troops be withdrawn, and that the tribu- 
nals be reformed. 

The northern part of the City of Sophia has been 
wrecked by a hurricane. The loss of life is considera- 
ble. Among the soldiers the killed and injured num- 
ber eleven. The loss among the inhabitants has not 
yet been ascertained. The damage to the palace 
amounts to $300,000. 

A telegram from Lima, Peru, reports that the se- 


elder of 


‘Saran Ery Paxson, See. 


A young woman Friend, with experience, wishess 


position as companion, and willing to assist in light 
household duties. 


TeAcHERS WANTED.—A second, and an assistant 


teacher at Moorestown Academy, Moorestown, N. J, 
Commencing with the Fall term of the present year. 


Apply to 
Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market St., Phila, or 
Elizabeth H. Richie, Moorestown, N. J. 


A teacher of experience, aquainted with “ Quiney 


Methods,” and modes of instruction now generally 


roved, desires a position in Primary Department oft 
‘riends’ School. She could enter upon duties at any 


time in Ninth Month. 


Address E. B. M., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Pleasant 2nd-story rooms, with good table-board, can 


be had at moderate rates in a Friend’s family. 


Address, N Box 164, Media, Pa. 
A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friend's 


family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 


Fifth Mo. 1890. Evita SHARPLES 





Drep, at her residence in Germantown, Fourth Mo. 


18th, 1890, MARGARET G. SHEPPARD, widow of John 
E. Sheppard, aged 81 years, a beloved member an 
rankford Monthly Meeting, Pa. This dea 
Friend yielded in early life to the visitations of her 


Saviour’s love, and being made willing to follow Him 


in the path of self-denial, her intellectual gifts were 


sanctified by Divine Grace, and used by her Master for 


his service in the Church. It was evident to thos 
who were with her through a suffering illness of some 
months, that the support on which she leaned wasn 
uncertain one: “a quiet peace” of which she spoke 
a friend, seemed to be the atmosphere surrounding he 
last days. The 19th verse of the 4th chapter of ls 
Peter gave her great comfort, and she dwelt especially 
on the sweetness of “ committing the keeping of om 
souls to Him in well doing as unto a faithful Creator” 
During a period of physical distress she remarked, “! 
don’t want to shrink from any suffering which He se 
is needful to refine my spirit and make it fit fors 
Heavenly inheritance.” On another occasion she 
“Don’t thou think my sufferings may be compared 
the fire? I have wanted to glorify Him in the fire, bat 
sometimes the weary waiting spirit does long to b 
at rest. If I were depending on anything but 
Heavenly Father’s unbounded, unmerited mercy, | 
should be standing on a sandy foundation. The lengt 
and the breadth and the depth and the height of 
love are immeasurable.” Again she observed, “Ibe 
lieve I can say that whenever my eyes are closed, @ 
thoughts are seeking after God.” “The vigor of be 
mind amid the painful decay of nature was remam 
able. During the last two weeks of her life her heat 
turned with affectionate solicitude towards her young# 
friends in whom she had always felt a deep interes 
and she seemed still to find a mission in sending thet 
words of love and counsel and encouragement. In thi 
humble watchful state, trusting not in her own me 
but in the atoning blood of a crucified Redeemer, 
was found waiting for the coming of her Lord, and 
purified spirit, gently released from its suffering 
nacle, was admitted, we reverently believe, into evé 
lasting rest. “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
death of his saints.” 
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